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poorly constructed. The allusions in the beginning of the Europa passage (p. 33) 
are left without explanation in the notes, thus forming a contrast with that 
in the first line of "The Greeks at Aulis" (p. 99). The method of commenting 
on syntax commended above is not followed with entire consistency; we find 
on the ablative of comparison the reference alone on pp. 221 (on 1. 588) and 
229 (on 1. 592), but both name and reference on pp. 211 (on 1. 84), 232 (on 
1. 702), 252 (on 1. 542), etc. Other constructions show similar irregularity. There 
should be a reference on p. 210 (on 1. 60) to the treatment of the terms "thesis" 
and "caesura" in the introduction. In the vocabulary eligo lacks indication 
of its etymology (cf. elicio). Inexact references are to be found: on p. 212 
(on 1. 151), xxxviii for xl; p. 216 (on 1. 55), xxxix for xl; p. 238 (on 1. 828), 
xiii for xiv. 

The book is attractive in appearance; binding, print, and paper are good. 
The full-page (modern) illustrations add to its interest; one may, however, doubt 
the appropriateness of Rochegrosse's "Assassination of Julius Caesar" for such 
a work as this. Misprints are not wanting. The text appears to be happily 
free from them; elsewhere I note, aside from a number of broken or missing 
letters, the following: p. xxx, Amphltrite (the second i should be I); p. 176 (on 
1. 323) Eridamus; p. 186 (on 1. 206) ©oij (for &>&); p. 209 (on 1. 43) timean; 
p. 223 (on 1. 86), Timolis; p. 224 (on 1. 135) restitut;j>. 259 (on 1. 26) ruboriseram; 
in the vocabulary, fervid, nlger, supervaccuus; and supremus stands in the vocabu- 
lary immediately after superus, out of its proper place. 

Long vowels have in this book, as in Carter's Aeneid, its predecessor in the 
series, been marked in the vocabulary, but not in the text. 

That the editor fully succeeds in his purpose to provide an Ovid suited to 
the needs of recent graduates from Caesar we may venture to doubt. But if 
he does not, it is the fault of his material rather than of his treatment of it. For 
more advanced students this will doubtless prove an excellent textbook. 

Charles N. Cole. 
Oberlin College. 



The Medea 0} Euripides. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Mortimer Lamson Earle. New York: American Book Co., 
1904. Pp. 300. $1.25. 

In the introduction Professor Earle treats of the life and works of Euripi- 
des and of the play Medea in particular. This includes the discussion of two 
pictures illustrating the influence of the Medea myth in ancient art. These 
pages are sprinkled with terse, pithy phrases — English, Latin, Greek — always 
used with a point. Passages might be quoted as examples of fine writing. 
Sometimes the author exhibits a redundance of learning. 

The text and the notes, printed in double columns below, occupy 182 pages. 
Three appendixes follow, eight pages on the metres, twelve treating of the 
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manuscript testimony and the critical editions, and twenty-eight pages of notes 
on the text of this edition. As no reference to these appendixes is made in the 
commentary it seems evident that they are intended particularly for advanced stu- 
dents. 

There are a few slight errors and misprints in the notes: 
Vs. 35: Supply M before aripeaaai.. 212: The current of the Hellespont flows 
out of the Propontis into the Aegean. 275: Omit "irdXiv repeats dw-," a note 
written apparently before the author deleted ir&\u> from the text. 347: icelvovs 
Si /cXoiw, "it is them that I weep for." 406: The paraphrases for yeyOaap 
should all three be in the 2d per. sing.; Medea talks to herself. 1047: Strike 
out fl before &aa tovtov. Vss. 171 f., o6k %<ttiv oiras .... Siavowa Karavaiaa: 
" Kwra.Tra.iiro is also possible in this idiom." Cf. on vs. 1060, where the author 
says: "o6k Hanv &rws+subj.= an English 'shall' future; o6k forte Stuk, strictly 
speaking=an English 'will' future." A needless blunder. Kuhner-Gerth (553 A. 
3; 554 A. 9) gives no example of oiic tanv &irw used with the subjunctive. In 
this expression &ras j s evidently a relative adverb, and may introduce any tense of 
the indicative, an optative with &v, or an historical tense of the indicative with &v. 
Such a subjunctive construction might occur in Homer, where aor. subj. almost = 
fut. ind., //. xxi. 103 would be a parallel: vvv 8' oiic $a$' Sans 6i.va.rav <f>tyii. 

Professor Earle says in his preface that he has tried in the Greek text to 
present the hand of Euripides as nearly as that might be done. While he does 
not present a revolutionized text, he is certainly not too conservative. In comparing 
his text with Wecklein's, I found above 160 cases of disagreement, aside from 
many important changes in punctuation. Of these 160 passages 40 contained 
conjectures by Earle himself. Of the remaining 120 passages I examined man- 
uscript authority for some 60, and found that Wecklein had adopted manuscript 
readings in 44 instances and conjectures in 16; while Earle has adopted 43 con- 
jectures from various sources and restored 17 manuscript readings. This indicates 
a rather free hand on the part of the editor. But he presents us a readable text 
certainly not inferior to the traditional readings as regards classic usage. 
But what limit should be set to the adoption of conjectures ? Manuscripts are 
corrupt. Corrections must be made. The conservative editor accepts without 
question a manuscript reading that presents good classic usage. The radical 
critic finds a more elegant expression of perhaps even better classic usage. To 
adopt the latter in all cases, as representing the hand of the author, would signify, 
as it seems to me, the assumption that the author was all-wise and incapable of 
using an inferior expression. Furthermore, the critics often differ as to the rel- 
ative merits of two or more expressions. For example, the manuscript reading 
iroiSej (939) is correct Greek, though possibly not so elegant as Brunck's con- 
jecture a-otffos adopted by Professor Earle. But most of his corrections may 
be defended with cogent reasons. In vs. 234, however, the editor adopts Verrall's 
conjecture Xo/Setv yi.p oC. This I should reject on the ground that not ai but 
M is the negative required by such an infinitive. 
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It is a pleasure to read the notes of such a broad scholar as Professor Earle. 
His statements are careful and deliberate. His analysis of the drama is clear 
and helpful. He does not hesitate to state clearly his understanding of difficult 
constructions. Where two or more are possible he indicates his preference by 
"perhaps," "possibly." His English or Latin translations of short phrases 
in the text are very apt. His Greek equivalents of hundreds of expressions are 
especially helpful and stimulating. His interpretations are sensible and clear, 
often original, and usually carry conviction. 

One seldom finds an edition of a school classic containing such scholarly 
work as Earle's Medea. The book enables us better to appreciate the loss sus- 
tained by classical scholarship in the untimely death of the gifted professor of 

classical philology at Columbia University. 

Charles B. Newcomer. 
University of Michigan. 



On Translating Homer. By Matthew Arnold. New Edition, 
with Introduction and Notes by W. H. D. Rouse. London: 
John Murray, 1905. 3s. 6d. 
Those who have read this book in its first edition will remember what an 
inspiration it gave them. To be sure, it may not have enabled them to translate 
Homer into hexameter verse, the form commended by the author; but it can 
hardly have failed to surround their reading and study of the Iliad and Odyssey 
with new points of view, and therefore with new interest. There is nothing 
serious in the fact that Matthew Arnold's own specimens of translation are not 
particularly successful. His clear and solid analysis of Homer's style does not 
lose value on that account. Those who believe in a more appreciative study 
of the classics — a thing undoubtedly demanded of classical scholars and teachers 
— will find this just the right sort of book. What one reads here sets his 
mind working in the direction, or at least one direction, which such so-called 
"literary" study ought to take; and it shows, if showing be required, that this 
study can be something more than mere outbursts of admiration or disapproval. 
The editor's introduction of thirty pages, and his four pages of notes at the end 

of the book contain a few good observations. 

Clarence P. Bill. 

Western Reserve University. 



